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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


CEYLON ACTS 


The government of Ceylon is at- 
tempting, by means of irrigation, to 
provide more arable land for the grow- 
ing of rice and rubber. The popula- 
tion of the island country, which lies 
off the 


by about 3 


coast of India, increases 
per Al- 
most half of its food and other goods 
must presently be imported. 

The people of Ceylon can consume 
any additional amounts of rice they 
If they produce more rubber, 
it will be sold abroad, and the money 
will be used to pay for foreign goods 
which Ceylon must purchase. 


just 


cent each year. 


grow. 


WATER OUTLOOK 


This year’s water supply for western 
states will vary greatly, according to 
a report by the Department of Agri- 
culture, This forecast is based largely 
on recent snow measurements. 

The report predicts that the seasonal 
flow of will be “much above 
average” in the but 
than usual in a number of other areas. 


water 


northwest, less 


IRAN FIGHTS DISEASE 


United States and Iranian 
authorities are vaccinating migrating 
nomads in an effort to wipe out small- 
Nomadic tribes, which comprise 
about one-eighth of Iran’s population, 
carry the disease with them as they 
wander north each spring and south 
for the winter. The campaign is being 


medical 


pox. 


conducted as part of our foreign eco- 
nomic aid program. 


MORE PROTECTION 


The government has decided that 
the 3,000-mile early warning radar line 
in northern Canada, now being built, 
will not be long enough. The Air 
Force will add another 1,500 miles to 
extend it as far west as the Aleutian 
Islands. When completed, the radar 
line will stretch from the Aleutians 
to Baffin Island in the northeast corner 
of Canada. 


BIG BRIDGE 


Work has begun in northeast India 
on one of the largest bridge-building 
projects in the world, a 214-mile span 
across the Ganges River. The bridge 
will link the 2 halves of Bihar State, 
which the river separates, by 
both rail and road. The $28,000,000 
structure is expected to be completed 
by 1959. 


now 


MORE OWN HOMES 


The reports that 
more Americans own their homes than 
before. A recent survey indi- 
cates that 60 per cent of the nation’s 
families live in dwellings they own, 
compared with 55 per cent in 1950. 
Of course, most people, as is always 
the case, owe money on their homes. 
They pay for them over a period of 
years. 


Census Bureau 


ever 
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TWINS in fancy native dress of the Tyrol, beautiful mountain area of Austria 


Free Austria Ballots 


Citizens of Small, Thriving Land Are Enjoying Independence 


After Many Years Under Foreign Influence 


N May 13, the people of Austria 

will go to the polls. The nation- 
wide balloting will be the first held in 
an independent Austria, wholly free 
of foreign troops, in more than 18 
years. 

American officials will watch the vot- 
ing with interest. The outcome of the 
election will give an idea of how the 
political winds blowing in this 
small but strategically located country 
in central Europe. In the east, Aus- 
tria borders on communist lands, while 
in the west, it adjoins such free-world 
nations as Italy and West Germany, 

Austria is not a military partner of 
either the western the 
Red nations. Her present neutrality 
stems from the part she played in 
World War II. Annexed by Germany 
in 1938, she was ruled as a part of 
that country until the end of the global 
conflict. 


are 


countries or 


Like Germany, Austria 
pied by allied troops at the end of the 
war. All the allies agreed that, in 
time, this central European land 
should become independent once more. 

Not until last year, though, would 
Russia agree to withdraw her troops. 
Consequently, U. 8S., British, and 


was oOccu- 


But 
reached 
Austria. The 
freedom 


French forces remained, too. 
finally an 
among the 
small republic 


last summer, and the last occupation 


agreement was 


allies and 


regained its 


troops departed in October. 

The treaty providing for Austria’s 
new independence specified that 
should remain neutral in military mat- 
ters. 


she 


No foreign troops or bases are 
permitted on her soil. She is 
den to enter into a military pact with 


forbid- 
any land, though she will be allowed 
to raise an army for her own defense. 

The end of the has 
brought Austria’s government a num- 


occupation 


ber of problems, one of which is the 
major issue in the coming election. It 
concerns property, formerly held by 
the Russians, in eastern Austria. 
When the marched 
into the country toward the end of 
World War II, they seized a good deal 
of property. This included valuable 
oil fields, some 300 factories, and many 


Soviet troops 


business concerns. 

The claimed that 
enterprises had been owned by Ger- 
ran citizens and were therefore enemy 
property. The fact that some of the 


(Concluded on page 2) 


Russians these 


Big Role for TV 
in Election Race 


Parties Are Hoping to Reach 
and Influence Citizens 
in Their Homes 


pth a great extent, both major politi- 
cal parties are shaping their 1956 


campaign plans around television 


President Eisenhower says he will not 
make extensive “barnstorming” tours 
this but will 
reaching the voters in their own homes 
The Demo- 


crats, meanwhile, expect their candi- 


vear, count largely on 


through TV and radio. 
date to travel a great deal more than 


but he make 


appearances. 


Eisenhower, also will 
frequent TV 
Already, has 


major tool in the lively contest for the 


television become a 


post of Democratic standard-bearer. 
Adlai Stevenson, Estes Kefauver, and 
other Presidential 
bilities come the TV 


to make Spee hes or 


Democratic possi 


before cameras 
time and again 
to be interviewed by panels of new 
men. 

Television will receive a big political 
workout next August at the 
cratic and Republican national conven- 
The 


give these events full coverage 


Demo- 


plan to 
GOP 
and Democratic leaders are determined 


tions. major networks 


to “streamline” the huge gatherings, 
and thus make them more interesting 
to the TV audience than were the con- 
ventions 4 years ago. 

Critics 
conventions 


the 1952 


attracted 


that 
they 


were 


complained 
though 
viewers 
times. 
parties 


unneces 
This 
hope to 


millions of 
tedious at 
both 


shorten the speeches and demonstra- 


sarily year, 


planners in 


tions, and to set up rules that will end 


tiresome delays in the voting pro 
cedure. 

The Democratic Convention will oc- 
cur during the week of August 13, and 
the Republican Convention will be held 
during the week of August 20. Later, 
as the 2 parties struggle against each 
other for votes, our TV channels will 
carry a heavy load of political oratory 

Will the Democrats and Republican 
be required to pay for all the television 
time that their Presidential candidates 
use during the campaign? This ques- 
tion isn’t entirely settled yet. The TV 
networks undoubtedly would be willing 
to grant our 2 major parties a great 
deal of free time as a public service, 
but there is a legal requirement which 
makes it difficult for them to do so 

Under federal law, if a network 
gives free time to any candidate for a 
public office, it must 
amount to all other contenders for that 
In every Presidential] elec- 
tion there are numerous minor-party 
candidates who would be entitled to 
under this rule. 

Look at 1952 for an example of the 
difficulty that our networks face. In 
that year there were at least a dozen 


give an equal 


same post. 


equal free time 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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Free Austria Ballots 


(Concluded from page 1) 


taken 
Austrian owners by 


property had actually been 
illeyally from 
Germans was not recognized by the 
oviet Union. All during the postwar 
occupation period, the Russians oper- 
ed these enterprises for their own 
enefit 

The property actually owned by 
Austrians is now being returned to 
them. But what to do with the big 
enterprise formerly owned by Ger- 
mar or other foreigners remains a 
ource of controversy 

The big question is: Into whose 


hand hall this valuable property be 


ced? The issue has brought about 
plit between the People’s Party and 
the ocialists, the 2 political groups 


ho have coope rated since the end of 
the war in running the Austrian gov- 


ernment Kven during the occupa 


tion years, Austria had her own na 
tional government with considerable 


iuthority over the country’s affairs.) 


Election Issue 


The Socialists want the government 
to take over the former Ruassian-held 
properties and run them, The Peo 
that at least part of 
these properties should be run by pri- 


ple’s Party ays 


little yovern- 
The Social- 
ints have 7% members in parliament 
and the People’s Party has 74. Julius 
Raab, People’s Party leader, is 


ate individuals with as 


ment control a possible 


chan- 
cellor (chief executive) 
The outcome of the election may in- 
dicate in what way Austria’s economy 
ill yo in the future. This nation is 
already one of the most highly social 
More 


than half of the nation’s industries 


ized democracies in Europe 


including most electric power plants, 
the iron and steel industry, railways, 
and most sources of raw materials 
are controlled, directly or indirectly, 
by the government 

Government ownership and opera- 
tion of industries is, of course, a key 
point in the communist syatem, Even 
though Austria’s economic system is, 
to a fairly large degree, similar to 
Russia’s, the political system does not 
Public 
Austria are made by 


resemble the Soviet one at all, 
decisions in 
dictatorial 


democratic rather than 


methods Austrians have political 
freedom 

Actually the communists have had 
less political success in Austria than in 
almost any other country in central 
Kurope. In past voting, the Reds have 
been overwhelmingly rejected. Com- 
munists have never received more than 


about 5 per cent of the total ballots, 


They now have only 4 members in 
parliament. 

Moreover, Austria, while militarily 
neutral, has strong cultural and trade 
ties with western nations. Last month 
she joined the Council of Europe, a 
group of western European lands 
working for unity. Since last Decem- 
ber, she has also been a member of the 
United Nations. 

Most observers doubt that the Reds 
will make a very strong showing in 
Nonetheless, 
this will be Austria’s first balloting 
since Russia launched its “peace and 
campaign, Americans 
will watch to see what effect, if any, 
the campaign has had on Austrian 


voters. 


next week's election. 


friendship” 


Certainly the reports from refugees 
slipping across the country’s eastern 
border from the communist lands of 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Hun- 
gary are not likely to cause Austrians 
to vote the Red ticket. Since the end 
of the occupation, increasing numbers 
of refugees have been coming across 
the frontier, 

Most of the refugees in 
months have been from Yugoslavia. 


recent 


They complain about the communist 
rule there and poor living conditions, 
What to do with these people is a diffi- 
cult problem, The Austrian govern- 
ment is permtting them to stay, but 
has a hard time finding homes and jobs 
for them. 


Other Problems 


The withdrawal of the allied armies 
has brought various other problems, 
too. During the last part of the occu- 
pation, the allied troops were all pay- 
ing their own way, and poured at least 
$50,000,000 a year into the little coun- 
try. U.S. troops in particular spent 
large sums in such cities as Salzburg, 
Linz, and Vienna. The loss of these 
funds has hurt Austria financially. 

Still another problem is that of pro- 
viding for the nation’s defense. So 
long as occupation armies were in the 
country, Austria needed no army of 
her own. But now, even though she 
is neutral, she needs forces for her 
own protection, 

In the treaty which ended the occu- 
pation, Austria insisted on having an 
army of 53,000 men. So far, though, 
little has been done to form it. The 
only defense force today is composed 
of about 6,000 frontier guards. 

Western military planners are dis- 
turbed by Austria’s weak defenses. In 
the neighboring lands of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary are some 350,000 
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ABOUT THE SIZE OF MAINE, Austria has a population of 7,000,000 





IN VIENNA, capital of Austria. 


Red troops. If these lands so desired, 
their troops could overrun Austria. 
Leaders of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) hope that the 
Austrians will soon be better able to 
defend themselves. 

One factor behind the delay is poli- 
tics. Both major parties feel that 
calling men into the army—before the 
might be unpopular and 
lose them some votes. Once the bal- 
loting is over, defense efforts will 


election 


probably be speeded up. 

Despite the problems which the end 
of the occupation has brought, Aus- 
trians are happy, of course, that they 
no longer have foreign soldiers on 
their soil. Freedom and the opportu- 
nity to work out their nation’s future 
is what they want more than anything 
else. 

Austria has made remarkable prog- 
ress in the past few years. Last year 
exports rose to record levels; there was 
full employment; and production of 
iron, steel, timber, paper, and electric 
current showed gains over 1954, Out- 
put of these products is more than 50 
per cent higher than before World 
War II. 

This country is about the size of 
Maine and shows a good balance be- 
tween farming and industry. About 
one-third of Austria’s 7,000,000 peo- 
ple make a living from farming and 
lumbering. Wheat, potatoes, and 
sugar beets are raised on the nation’s 
farms, which average less than 50 
acres in size. Stock raising and dairy 
farming are important. 

Austria has never been able to raise 
enough food for her own people, but 
she is approaching that goal today. In 
1947 the country’s farms provided 
only about 55 per cent of the nation’s 
food. Today they are 
nearly 90 per cent. 

Roughly one-third of the people 
work in factories and mines. In the 
Austrian Alps are found swift streams 
which produce abundant water power. 
One gigantic new power plant not far 
from Salzburg was built with the help 
of U. S. aid soon after World War II. 
(In all, Austria has received more 
than 2 billion dollars in U.S. aid dur- 
ing the past 10 years.) 

In the nation’s soil are found iron 
ore, copper, manganese, and petroleum. 
The plentiful supplies of water power 
help to make up for a lack of top-grade 


producing 


1cA 
Some of its streets, such as this one, have 
only a business appearance, while others are beautiful tree-lined boulevards. 


coal, and have given Austria the name 
of “the powerhouse of Europe.” 

Factories turn out steel, wood prod- 
ucts, cloth, leather goods, automobiles, 
and tools. This land is the world’s 
third largest exporter of lumber prod- 
ucts—after Canada and Sweden. West 
Germany and Italy are Austria’s chief 
trading partners. 

Those Austrians who do not work 
on farms and in factories make a liv- 
The tourist 
trade is especially important. A land 
of lakes and snow-capped mountains, 
Austria attracts more than 2,000,000 
Income from tourists 
last year totaled more than $100,- 
000,000. 


ing in a variety of ways. 


visitors a year. 


Music Center 


Many of the world’s greatest musi- 
cians have come from Austria, and 
yearly music festivals in Salzburg, 
Vienna, and elsewhere draw thousands 
of tourists to the country. Other for- 
eign visitors are attracted by skiing 
and skating facilities at the superb 
winter resorts. 

In its dependence on the tourist 
trade, Austria has often been com- 
pared to Switzerland. Both lands are 
small and picturesque with spectacu- 
lar mountain scenery. Other com- 
parisons may be made, too. Each na- 
tion has intelligent and industrious 
people, and each one is a neutral in 
world affairs. In fact, Austria’s lead- 
ers see their country’s future as a 
Switzerland,” developing a 
high standard of living free from 
power politics and the threat of war. 

Austria may have some difficulty at- 
taining this goal. She has agreed to 
make large payments to the Soviet 
Union, and must give the Russians 
1,000,000 tons of oil a year for 10 
years. This is part of the price which 
she must pay for having been on the 
losing side in World War II, even 
though she was forced to fight along- 
side Germany. 

At the same time, the cost of raising 
and maintaining her own army may 
take as much as 10 per cent of Aus- 
tria’s budget. These financial burdens 
threaten to boost prices and cause in- 
flation. If so, labor unrest may result 
in strikes. The country’s leaders hope, 
though, that they can solve these prob- 
lems and keep Austria on an even keel. 

By HOWARD SWEET 
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Your Vocabulary 











the 
following 


In each sentence below, match 
italicized with the 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 


word 


nearly the same. Correct answers are 


on page 5, column 4. 

1. Politicians are faced with inces- 
sant criticism from their 
opponents. (a) loud (b) continual 
(d) insulting. 


(in-sés‘int) 


(c) unfair 
2. Dag Hammarskjold has handled 
his duties as a mediator in the Middle 
East conflict 
(dil’i-jéns). (a 
caution (c) confidence (d) skill. 


with great diligence 


industriousness (b 


8. Many battles have been decided 

for-tii’i-tis ) 
(b) 
chance. 


events. 
last- 


by fortuitous 
(a) fortunate unlucky (c) 
minute (d) 
4. It is part of the job of the FBI 
to descry (dé-skri’ 
detect 


arrest. 


foreign espionage 


agents. (a) (b) deport (c) 
report (d) 

5. The speaker gave a rather ver- 
bose (vér-bés’) account of his experi- 
(a) exciting (b) con- 


untruthful. 


ences abroad. 


ceited (c) wordy (d) 


6. Aggressor nations usually at- 


tempt to retain a semblance (sém’ 


considerable 


blins) of legality. (a) 
amount (b) proper disregard (c) out- 
ward appearance (d) continuation. 

7. Many Algerian natives are tim- 


(in-trik’ti-b’l) on the matter 


coop- 


tractable 
of being ruled by France. (a) 


(b) confused (c) undecided 


erative 
(d) unyielding. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell a familiar word—one heard in- 
creasingly in discussion of uses of tele- 
vision. 

Be , a small Asian country, 
recently joined Egypt and Saudi-Arabia 
in a military alliance. 


2. Big European river which flows 
across Austria. 
8. Austria is a large exporter of 


product 

4. Initials for the federal government 
agency which regulates television opera- 
tions. 
of Austria, 

6. Austria takes a position 
in the struggle between communism and 
the free world. 

7. Ownership of rich prop- 
erties is an issue in Austria’s elections. 

8. Senator from Oregon 
posed for re-election by a 
President Eisenhower's 

9. Capital of Austria. 


5. Chancellor 


who is op- 
member of 
Cabinet. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Istanbul. VeRTICAL: 1. 
Einstein; 2. Salem; 3. Ataturk; 4. Mar- 
mara; 5. Ankara; 6. Bayar; 7. quota; 


8. Black. 





ARTIST’S IDEA of the 
it in memory of her husband, King Mausolus, in what is now Turkey 


of the wonders in the new Cinerama 


Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. An 


movie 


built 
one 


ancient queen 
It’s 


Seven Wonders of the World. 


Radio—TV—Movies 


NEW Cinerama feature, the third 
A to be released, is now being shown 
our larger cities. The 
3-dimensional film, which is called 
“Seven Wonders of the World,” takes 
the audience on a tour of the earth’s 


in several of 


outstanding natural and man-made 


creations—past and present. 

The trip begins at the only remain- 
ing wonder of the ancient world, the 
Pyramid of the Sphinx 
in Egypt. Realistic paintings of the 
other 6 


shown. 


Cheops and 


ancient wonders are also 
Then the film hops from country to 


country and continent to continent 
The audience sees such varied scenes 
as the temple dance of a cobra in 
India; the dance of a tribe of 7-foot- 
tall African the 
Tower of Pisa scenes of Rome; 
skyscraper city near the 


America, 


natives; leaning 
and 
an ancient 
Arabian 


desert; views of 


the Grand 


Canyon, and the giant redwood forest 


including Hoover Dam, 


in California. 


* 


More and better news coverage and 
an increasing use of films are 2 of the 
major trends in television today In- 
formation 
news are taking up more and more 
time on TV. 
the future, 
number of 


programs and on-the-spot 


Experts predict that in 
viewers will see a greater 
programs ABC's 
“Outside USA,” which examines hap- 
penings in the international field and 
their effects on 


such as 


discusses American 
life. 

As for filmed shows, they now com- 
prise over half of the nation’s pro- 
They include many favor- 
the fact that 6 of 
the top 10 programs rated in a recent 
By Victor BLocK 


gramming. 
ites, as shown by 


poll are on film 








Looking Beyond — By Clay Coss 





ILL Gold, a for the 


Washington Post, recently wrote 


columnist 


as follows: 

“Many years ago I talked to a gifted 
blind from birth. 
‘It seems a pity,’ I said, ‘that you have 


man who had been 
never been able to see, even for a little 
while 
could understand 


so that you 


what green really is 
when you are told 
about the trees, or 
what red is when a 
friend 


rose,’ 


describes a 


“The man smiled. 
‘I know the beauty 





of a rose,’ he said, 
the Lord 
blessed me with an imagination. 
for all you know, my rose 
than yours. Yours is limited by what 
you can see. Mine is limited only by 
my imagination,’ ”’ 

What this blind man told Mr. Gold 
is the essence of truth. The individ- 
ual with imagination is indeed fortu- 
nate. His world is considerably more 
interesting and challenging than it 
would be if he did not possess this 
quality. 

With 


realize 


Clay Coss 


‘because 
And 
is prettier 


imagination, a student 


how he will benefit in 


Can 


the 


future by making the most of his edu- 
cational opportunities. 

An architect can look at an old build 
ing or home and envision how it could 
be remodeled into an attractive struc 
ture. 

A tea her can picture in her mind 
the citizens of tomorrow whom she is 
training in her classroom today. 

People, whatever their misfortunes, 
can see the brighter side of life, and 
can keep their hopes and dreams alive 


in the darkest hours of their exist- 
ence, 
Yes, imagination is an invaluable 


asset. A bit Elizabeth 
Coatsworth tells simply and eloquently 


just how priceless it is: 


of verse by 


To think I once saw grocery shops with 
but a casual eye 

And fingered figs and apricots as one 
who came to buy! 


To think I never dreamed of how ba- 
nanas swayed in rain, 

And often looked at oranges, yet never 
thought of Spain! 

And in those wasted days I saw no sails 
above the tea— 

For grocery shops were grocery shops, 
not hemispheres to me! 
When 

you are through 


you are through changing, 


BRUCE BARTON 





Readers Say— 











I favor Ser Neuberger’s proposal 
that the government help the major par 


ator 


ties finance their election campaig: 

Elections are vital to every citizen, and 
it is proper that everyone hould con 
tribute to campaigns, not just a rela 
tively few individuals Also, this pla 


would eliminate the strugwle between th« 
parties to outdo each other it vend 


money, Mary ANN CHMELA 
Danville, Pennsylvania 
* 
I disagree with Senator Neuber 


plan. The political parties have sufficier 
means at present of raising funds wit! 
out help from the 
do get that will probably mea 
another rise in taxe Beside ther 
would probably be corruption and endl 


gyovernment If the 


such aid, 


quarreling if the rovernment entered th 
| 


field 


DUANE HANSON, 
Amherst, Wiscon 
* 

We have read recently that Ruasia 
turning out many more cientist 7 
engineer than the United Stat ! 
think that we may meet this challenge b 
getting more young people to take 
entin training The first tep must tr 
for our high chool to teach addit ! 
clentifie course and place more « 
phasis on that fleld This is an impor 
tant problem that must be dealt wit 
quickly DENNIS ANDER iON, 

Nogalk Arizona 
* 

Our foreign aid program is more in 
portant now than at any time in the past 
The Soviet Union is trying to win allie 
by extending aid and loar to man 


countries. We must not let her win the 

support of these other nations so easil 
LOWELL NEWRY, 
Meridian, Mississippi 


* 


is being spent on and 
for other Some of these na 
tions are getting spoiled and lazy, for 
they know that we shall help them if the 
Let’ 


Too much money 
countrie 


trouble 


get into spend ore 0 
thi money to build more achool here 
Terry Hin, 
Fort Seott, Kansa 
* 
We need tricter driving law to eurhb 


violator This is the only way 
traffic accident People who 
to endanger the live of 


habitual 
to reduce 
continue 


should 


otner 


have theirs 





license revoked and 
their privilege to drive taken awa 
RAYMOND Bowser, 
Alamo ordo, ,cWw Me xico 
. 

Driving law . ich as the legal speed 
limits, are too atrict T hey are not uv 
idly enforced and drivers lose respect 
for them More realistic but strict! 
enforced law would reduce the number 
of accidents and save live 

SHIRLEY MecVirry, 
Roxbury, Pennsylvania 
A text prepored for the study of current 


history in senior high schools, of the tenth 


Published by 
at 1733 K Street 


eleventh, and twelfth grades 


Civic Education Service. tne 


N. W., Washington 6, D. ¢ weekly throug 
out the yeor (except issues at Thanksgiv ) 
Christmas, and Easter, and three issues fr 
the middie of August to the first week 


September Subscription price, $1.20 a school 
yeor or 66 conts a semester in clubs of 5 oF 
more nale soscription $27.00 a calendar 
year for a term shorter than ao semester the 
price is 3/2 conte @ week second-class mail 
privilege authorized at Washingter D. ¢ 


September 15, 1931 
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The 


Austria’s Raab 


Julius Raab, chancellor of Austria, 
nope the voters 





will vive him and his 


People Party the support they need 
to win complete control of the coun- 
t! yovernment (see page 1 story) 


Lorn 64 years ago in southern Aus- 
Raab was the son of an architect. 
Hie decided to follow in his father’s 


footsteps and 


tudied engineering in 
serving in World War 
father’s 
Young Raab became interested in pol 
, and in 1927 he was 
elected to the Austrian parliament 
By 1938, 
yovernment official But when Hit 


ler nazis made Austria a part of 


chool After 
I, he took over hi busine 


tics, though 


Raab had become a high 


Germany later that year, Raab was 
forced out of office 
After Germany’s defeat in World 
War II, Raab returned to politics. He 
on a seat in Austria’s new parlia- 


ent and held a number of other public 





Wide wor 


CHANCELLOR RAAB of Austria 


posts before becoming chancellor in 
1963 

A member of the People’s Party, 
which represents many Austrian mer- 
hants and farmers, Raab speaks for 
the businessmen’s wing of the party. 
Ilis critics 
at the expense of Austria’s working- 


ay that he helps business 


men, His supporters insist that Raab 
works equally hard for the welfare of 
all groups in his country, 


Campaign Slogans 


Both Republicans and Democrats are 
busily thinking up new slogans to at- 
tract voters during the 1956 election 
campaign. The Republicans are al- 
using “Peace, Progress, and 
Prosperity,” as a 1956 battle cry. “The 
Party of the People” is one of the 


re ndy 


Democratic slogans for 1956, 

Slogans have been part of our elec- 
tion campaigns ever since the birth 
of the nation The Federalists, who 
were strong in George Washington's 
time, called their group the party of 
Peace and Prosperity” —a slogan that 

just about the same as that used by 
the Republicans this year. 

lippecanoe and Tyler too” was the 

an used by William Harrison and 
th Whigs in the 1840 Presidential 
lection. Tippecanoe is the name of a 
reek where Harrison defeated Indian 
irriors, and John Tyler was his run- 
ning mate, 

“Turn the Rascals Out” was the 
rallying ery of Liberal Republican- 
Democrat Horace Greeley in 1872. He 
unsuccessfully tried to win the Presi- 
dency away from Republican Ulysses 





Grant, who was running for a second 
term. 

“He Kept Us Out of War” was the 
slogan used by Democrats when Wood- 
row Wilson ran successfully for a sec- 
ond term in 1916. At the time, Europe 
was already engayed in World War I, 
which we entered in 1917. 

“A Chicken in Every Pot” was a 
promise made by Herbert Hoover and 
the Republicans in 1928. Hoover won. 

“Time for a Change” was the cry 
used by Thomas Dewey and the GOP 
in their unsuccessful 1944 race against 
Franklin D, Roosevelt. 

In more recent campaigns, the last 
of which Kisenhower won in 1952, slo- 


gans were also used by both parties. 


Want a Job? 


If you still have a year or two of 
high school study ahead, or if you 
graduate this year and plan to go on 
to college in the fall, you may want 
to take a part-time job during the sum- 
mer months, 

Employment officials in many states 
suy that there are likely to be more 
teen-agers hunting for jobs than there 
are openings for that age group. So 
if you want summer work, it would be 
wise to get in touch with prospective 
employers as soon 4s you can, 

Though a number of summer camps 
have already filled their personnel 
needs, there are still openings for camp 
counselors or junior counselors, For 
jobs in such camps, you should apply 
in person or in writing to the direc- 
tors. Newspapers and magazines often 
carry advertisements which give the 
necessary information. 

Summer work is also available with 
the U. 8. Forest Service, 
are filled by regional offices. Write to 
the U. S. Forest Service, Washington 
25, D. C., for information. 


These jovs 


You can get a great deal of help in 
seeking any kind of part-time employ- 
ment from your nearby office of the 
State Employment Service, 


McKay vs. Morse 


Two of Ovreyon’s most successful 
vote-getters will be on their parties’ 
primary election tickets in a contest 
to be held in the Beaver State May 18. 
They are Democratic Senator Wayne 





tory of the Week 





Morse and former Republican Secre- 
tary of the Interior Douglas McKay. 

Each of the 2 men wants his party’s 
endorsement as candidate for Oregon’s 
seat in the U. S. Senate. If they 
achieve this goal, they will then run 
ayvainst each other in the November 
In such an event, there will 
be much interest in the Oregon con- 


election. 


test, since Morse is highly critical of 
the Eisenhower administration, while 
McKay is one of its staunchest sup- 
porters. 

One of the issues over which Morse 
and McKay differ has to do with 
Uncle Sam’s role in the production of 
electric power—an important cam- 
paign issue in this year’s election race. 
Morse wants the federal government 
to expand its operations in the electric 
power field. McKay argues that elec- 
tric power ought to be handled largely 
by private industry with encourage- 
ment from Uncle Sam. 

Morse, 56, has been in the Senate 
since 1945, Until now, he has run as 
a Republican, generally winning by a 
large majority of votes. But he quit 
the Republican Party in 1952, and 
joined the Democrats 2 years later. 
The big question now is: Will Morse 
be as successful a vote-getter under 
the Democratic label as he was under 
the Republican banner? 

McKay, 63, was mayor of Salem, 


a state senator, and governor of Ore- 
gon before joining President Eisen- 
He won the 
Oregon governorship by a heavy ma- 


a] 


hower’s Cabinet in 1953. 


FUJINARA- -MONKMEYER 


IN JAPAN, many young people are learning English—quite frequently in informal 


classes such as this one. 


The 3 students here certainly seem quite comfortable. 


DOUGLAS McKay, former Secretary of Interior (right), hopes to win the con- 
gressional seat now held by Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon in the fall election 


fF INTE 


jority of votes in 1950. He resigned 
from his Interior post last month. 


Home Rule for Capital? 


Residents of the nation’s capital are 
hopeful that Congress will grant self- 
rule to Washington, D. C., before the 
A home- 
rule measure is expected to reach the 
floor of the House for debate soon. 


end of the current session. 


It was passed by the Senate last year. 
President Eisenhower recently called 
on Capitol Hill to push ahead with a 
self-rule measure for the District. He 
also asked the lawmakers to make a 
few changes in the measure already 
The White 
House wants a home-rule law that will: 
1. Give the President power to ap- 
point the city’s executive, or mayor, 
instead of letting Washington voters 
elect him, as is called for in the Senate- 
approved measure. (As under the old 
plan, District residents would have the 
right to elect a city legislature.) 


approved by the Senate. 


2. Allow the President to make a 
final decision whenever a serious dif- 
ference of opinion arises between the 
mayor and the city legislature. There 
is no such provision in the old plan. 

These changes, administration offi- 
cials contend, are likely to help over- 
come opposition to the home-rule 
measure from those who contend that 
a federal city ought to be run by the 
federal government. Critics argue that 
the White House proposals would seri- 
ously weaken self-rule plans. 


Supreme Court Decision 


There are differences of opinion 
among legal experts as to the meaning 
of a recent U. S. Supreme Court ac- 
tion. The Court’s controversial move 
dealt with the practice, in certain 
states, of requiring Negroes and white 
people to sit in separate sections of 
local trains, buses, and streetcars. 

The case first arose after a South 
Carolina Negro woman sat on a bus 
seat reserved for white people and was 
put off the vehicle when she refused 
to move. A lower court decided that 
she should not have been denied the 
seat in question. The court also said 
that the South Carolina regulation 
providing for segregation on buses vio- 
lates the Constitutional requirements 
that all persons must receive equal 
treatment in the eyes of the law. 

The case was then brought to the 
Supreme Court for a review of the 
lower court’s decision. But the land’s 
highest court, in effect, refused to 


hear the case. As a rule, when the 
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Supreme Court takes such a stand, 
the decision of the lower court stands. 
Hence, some lawyers say, the Supreme 
Court’s action amounts to outlawing 
the practice of segregating races on 
public passenger vehicles. 

But other legal experts say this isn’t 
so. The Supreme Court, they contend, 
merely said that the lower court should 
the again, because it 
hadn’t completed action on all points 
raised in the controversy. 

Despite this complicated legal con- 
troversy over the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, certain communities that have 
had segregation on their local buses 


go over case 


and streetcars are taking steps to end 
Others are waiting to 
see what the Court does next. 


this practice. 


Eisenhower and Nixon 


It appears almost certain now that 
President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon will head the Republican 
Party ticket in the 
test. The President, of course, an- 
nounced his run for a 
About 10 
days ayo, Nixon also said he will seek 
another term as Vice President. The 
tepublican Party convention, sched- 
late in the summer, is 
expected to endorse both candidates. 


1956 election con- 


intention to 
second term last February. 


uled to meet 

On the Democratic side, meanwhile, 
the race for the Presidential nomina- 
tion is still wide open. Adlai Steven- 
the 1952 Presidential 
candidate, Tennessee’s 


son, party’s 
and Senator 
Estes Kefauver are battling it out for 
the number one place on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. New York’s Governor 
Averell Harriman is considered 
one of the strong contenders for the 
party’s nomination, 


also 


Khrushchev’s Boast 


Russia will soon have guided mis- 
siles containing hydrogen explosives 
“which can hit point in the 
world.” So says Russia’s Communist 
Party boss Nikita Khrushchey. 

The Red leader’s statement is being 
widely debated by Americans. 


every 


Some 
of them say: ‘Khrushchev made his 
boast largely to frighten the free na- 


tions into cooperating with Moscow 
on Soviet terms. It is unlikely that 
Russia has solved all the numerous 


problems that must be be- 


fore 


overcome 


long-range guided missiles can 


become a reality. At any rate, we are 


- 
‘~ , 


s ‘ ~ 





ey 


BASEBALL UMPIRES have a hard job calling plays in the fast-moving game 


also making important progress in de- 
veloping such a weapon.” 

Other Americans argue: “It is dan- 
the 
ability of the Soviets to perfect new 


gerous for us to underestimate 


weapons. Russia succeeded in explod- 
ing atomic and hydrogen weapons at a 
much earlier date than we had thought 
So the Khrushchev boast on 
guided missiles is a grave warning to 


possible. 


us to speed up our own program,” 


Arab Military Pact 


Yemen is the latest Arab country to 
sign a military agreement with Egypt. 
Now Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen 
are linked by a military pact. 

Yemen is a small kingdom in the 
southwestern the Arabian 
is a little smaller than 
1,500,000 in- 


corner of 
peninsula, It 
Maine, and 
habitants. 


has about 


Next Week’s Articles 


developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 


Unless unforeseen 





deal with (1) competition between 
small and large business, and (2) 
Africa. 
Pronunciations 

Bihar—bé-hir’ 

Nikita Khrusheheyv—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 

Raab—rab 

Tyrol—ti-rél’ 


Yemen—yém’‘un 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Antique Collector: This vase is 2,000 
years old, so be very careful in carry- 
ing it. 

Moving Man: You can depend on me, 
sir. I'll be just as careful as if it were 
new, 
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“Mary, take this hen away, or I’m not 
eating the egg.” 


Don’t scold your little brother if he 
gets excited about nothing. He may be- 
come a great play-by-play sports broad 
caster. 

7 

The estate of a snuff manufacturer ha 
been appraised at $16,000,000, which is 
nothing to be sneezed at. 

* 

A lot f fe llows who spout 40 profusely 
about capital and labor never had any 
capital and never did any labor. 

* 
people are sharply divided into 2 
at this time: The ignorant, prej- 
udiced, and emotional rabble—and those 
who are going to vote for your candidate. 


The 


clas cs 


* 


It would have been better if things 
had been so arranged that an empty head, 
like an empty stomach, wouldn't let its 
owner rest until he put something in it. 


os 


“The only difference between you and 
mule is that a mule wears a collar.” 
“But I wear a collar, too.” 

“Then I was mistaken; there’s no dif- 
ference.” 


i 





SPORTS 


HEN the baseball took 
place in Cincinnati this spring, 











opener 


few fans watching the game realized 
that one man on the field had appeared 
than 3,200 games in a 
over a 2l-year period. 


in more row 


This “iron man” was the veteran 
umpire, Ralph “Babe” Pinelli. The 
fact that so few baseball fans—a reec- 


ord-conscious group—were aware of 
this mark indicates how little is gen- 
erally known about umpires. 

There are believed to be about 60,- 
Most are 
part-time officials who also hold other 
jobs. A few hundred work in the pro- 


fessional leagues full-time during the 


000 umpires in the country. 


baseball season. 
field the 
work in the big leagues. 


The top men in the 
are 30 or so umpires who 

Quite a number of this group are 
former players who, after they had 
hung up their gloves and mitts for the 
last time, still wanted to be connected 
with the “Babe” Pinelli, for 
instance, third 
in the National League. 


game. 
baseman 
Ed Rommel 
was a star pitcher for the Philadelphia 
Athletics for 13 


was once a 


(now Kansas City) 
years. 

Some umpires never played pro ball, 
but umpires, calling 
balls and strikes on the sandlots A 
number graduates of 


started out as 


are umpiring 
A few had won fame in other 
For example, Hank Soar and 
Umont, now umpiring in the 


schools. 
sports. 
Frank 
American League, were both pro foot- 
ball stars in the 1940's. 

Like most players, big league umps 
serve an apprenticeship in the minor 
leagues. At first, they paid 
about $300 a month during the season. 


may be 


Upon reaching the major leagues, an 
umpire earns about $6,000 a year. He 
may, as he gains experience, boost his 
salary to as much as $15,000. 


Once he proves himself, an umpire 


may continue for many years in the 
big leagues. Bill Summers has been 
an American League official since 


1933. 


League 


Pinelli the National 
as an umpire in 1935 

“You can’t beat the hours,” 
like to say in 
Sut there 


many outside the big leagues can earn 


came to 


umpires 


describing their jobs 


are drawbacks, too. Not 


The men 
in blue are also often the targets for 


a living solely by umpiring 


the jeers of fans who show their dis- 
with 
unfavorable to their home 

—By HOWARD SWEET 


satisfaction decisions that are 


teams. 





News Quiz 











TV's Influence 
Eisen 


plans? 


1. How does television fit 


hower’s Presidential 


into 
campaign 


2. Tell how the Democratic candidate's 


campaigning is expected to differ from 
that of Eisenhower 

3. What are some of the changes that 
the 2 major parties expect to make in 
their convention procedures for 19567? 
Why is this being done? 

1. Why is it difficult, under present 
federal law, for radio and TV network 
to give the Democratic and GOP Presi 
dential candidates free time How did 


obtain broadcasting and tele 
time for their 1952 candidates? 


5. Under 


in Congre 


the partie 
casting 


studied 


“free time” 


being 
might the 
changed? 


a measure now 
how 
situation he 


6. Give arguments defending and ecriti- 


cizing television as an influence on our 
nation’s political life 

; Describe several of television's bene 
ficial influences outside the political 
phere According to eriti what are 
ome of ita bad effects? 

8. Give arguments for and against 
“pay-as-you-watch” TV. 

Discussion 

1. What do you think of television's 
influence om American politics? 

2. On the basis of your present knowl 
edge, do you favor “pay-as-you-watch” 
rv? Why or why not? 

Free Austria 

1. Tell how Austria came to be a neu 

tral nation 


2. What is 
ing elections? 


the major issue in the com 


other 
military 


4. Deseribe briefly 
which the end of the 
tion has brought 


1. How have Austrians reacted to the 
appeals of local communists for support? 


problem 
occupa 


5. Tell how the people of Austria make 
a living 

6. In what may this 
be compared to Switzerland? 


7. What 


immediate 


respects nation 


financial burdens loom in the 


future? 


Discussion 
1. Now that Austria is a neutrai in 
world affairs, do you think we should 


continue to help her? Why, or why not? 


2. Do you feel that it strengthens o1 
endangers peace to have a neutral Au 
tria in the heart of Europe, or do you 


believe that it makes no difference one 
way ot the other? Explain. 
Miscellaneous 
1. Tell something about the background 
of Austria's Julius Raab 
2. Give 4 slogans used by political 


leaders in past Presidential election cam 
paignsa. 

4. Why has the 
decision on 
dispute? 

1. Why are political observers closel 
watching the contest 


latest 
egregation 


Supreme Court 


raised a me 


between serra 


Morse and former Secretary of the I) 
terior MeKay for Oregon eat in the 
U. S. Senate? 


President Fine 
make in horn 


Washington, D. ¢ 


h. W hat change doe 
hower want 


rule proposals for 


6. Where is 


country 1 it? 


Congress to 


Yemen and } irge a 


References 


“Television: The New ¢ clops,” 2B 
ean Week, March 10, 1056 
report on TV's growth and its ir iv 

“The World and TV,” Newawee Jia 


, 


jary 25, 1956, page V2 

“U. S. Relations with the New A 
tria,” by ¢ Burke Elbrick, Depart f 
of State Bulletin, November 14, 1055 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) continual; 2. (a) dustriou 
ness; %. (d) chance; 4. (a) detect 
(c) wordy; 6. (¢) outward appearance 
‘ (d) yielding 
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Big Role for TV 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Presidential candidates——Eisenhowe1 


for the Republicans, Stevenson for the 
Democrats, and 10 or more represent 
ng minor parties If the networks 
had yviven substantial time to Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson, they would have 
been required to do the same for the 
plinter-part candidate 

Such an arrangement would have 
left little time for the networks’ regu 
ar commercial program What actu 
happened was thi 


The broadcasting companies gave no 


free time to any. of the Presidential 
contende)s The Democrats and Re 
i) paid for the time they ed, 


TV CAMERA CREWS are busy now covering speeches by political office seekers. 


just as ordinary advertisers do sul 
the minor parties weren’t able to afford 
much TV or radio time, so their candi- 
dates were seldom seen or heard over 
the aii 

The splinter parties complain that 
this created an unfair situation, These 
groups feel that they weren't given an 
their 
views before the people. “The amount 


adequate opportunity to put 


of time which a party receives on the 
air shouldn’t be determined by its 
wealth,” they argue 


Opposite View 


Other observers reply: “There is no 
good reason why many hours of valu- 
able TV and radio time should be taken 
up by the spokesmen of small groups 
that have never managed to attract 
much interest, Most of the air time 
that goes for political purposes should 
those parties which 
through the years 


be used by 
have earned wide- 
spread popular support.” 

If no change is made in the present 
law, broadcasting companies probably 
will operate this year as they did in 
1952. In other words, radio and TV 
time will be sold to the political parties, 


and the Republicans and Democrats 
will buy far more than the minor 
groups do 

A measure now under consideration 
in Congress, however, would enable the 
broadcasters to give free time to 
major-party Presidential candidates 
without giving it also to spokesmen 
for the splinter groups. The chief 
requirement would be that our major 
parties would each have to be offered 
The pro- 
posed measure includes certain stand- 


the same amount of time. 


ards of size that any group would need 
to meet in order to qualify. 

If the way finally is cleared for 
broadcasting companies to grant the 
Democratic and Republican Presiden- 
tial contenders free time, the networks 
may try to carry on various campaign 


activities which wouldn’t otherwise be 


possible. One top-ranking network 
executive, for instance, has suggested 
that the GOP and Democratic candi- 
dates might be given TV time for a 
series of face-to-face debates. 

In any case, television is certain to 
play a vital role in the 1956 election, 
Our citizens will receive a better op- 
portunity than ever before to see and 
hear rival candidates discuss the cam- 
More people than ever 
before will see what goes on at national 


paign issues, 


nominating conventions. 

There is controversy, though, as to 
whether television’s influence on the 
campaign will be entirely good. Ameri- 
cans who feel there may be a number 
of bad effects argue: 

“Television will put too much em- 
phasis on showmanship. The candi- 
date who can give the smoother TV 
performance—regardless of whether 
he would be the better President—will 
hold a big advantage. 

“Parties will rely on advertising ex- 
perts to ‘sell’ the Presidential candi- 
dates through the same high-pressure 
methods that are used in selling soap, 
automobiles, and other commercial 
products. 


“Even the national conventions are 
likely to suffer. They may be handled 
chiefly as big TV ‘spectaculars,’ rather 
than as serious meetings for the pur- 
pose of conducting vital party busi- 
ness.” 

People who disagree with this view 
reply as follows: 

“Party conventions have long been 
notorious for their ‘circus’ atmosphere, 
and television will eventually help cor- 
rect this situation. Party leaders and 
other delegates, knowing that the eyes 
of the nation are focused on them, will 
do their work in a more businesslike 
way. 

“As to whether television will put 
too much emphasis on showmanship in 
the race between candidates, White 
House TV consultant Robert Mont- 
gomery says: “Television ye 





They'll be even busier at the national 
political conventions in Chicago and San Francisco, and during the big campaigns leading to election day in November. 


unmask the phony in one minute flat— 
and all the ghost writers |and| TV 
in captivity can’t 


” 


consultants 
come to his rescue.’ 
Regardless of whether its main ef- 
fects will be good or bad, television has 
entered American 
Meanwhile, it exerts great influence on 
countless other phases of American 
life, 


politics to stay. 


Backward Glance 


Just 9 years ago (April 28, 1947), 
this paper published an article which 
contained the following statements: 
“So far there are only 9 [TV stations], 
in 6 cities . and they do not 
operate all the time. The average one 
of them telecasts programs for a total 
of 20 hours a week. There are 
only 12,000 home receivers in the 6 big 
cities which now have stations.” 

Compare the above figures to those 
of 1956. By the end of last March we 
had 488 commercial TV stations on the 
air, generally telecasting from early 
morning until late at night. Since 
1951, most of the stations have been 
linked together in coast-to-coast net- 
works. Nearly every American family 


now lives within range of 1 or more 
TV transmitters. 

There are approximately 40,000,000 
receiving sets in our nation today. It 
is estimated that there were about 
50,000 color receivers in operation at 
the end of 1955, and several times that 
many are being produced this year. 

Few inventions, individually, have 
been responsible for more changes 
than television has brought. TV pro- 
vides a great new medium of education, 
as well as entertainment. Every week, 
stations throughout the country offer 
interesting and informative programs 
on history, travel, science, medicine, 
world affairs, and important national 
problems. Every week, millions of 
people see and hear plays, concerts, 
sports events, or variety shows that 
they could not otherwise witness. 

By the end of last March, 18 non- 
commercial stations were on the air 
for educational purposes alone—send- 
ing programs on a wide range of sub- 
jects into school classrooms and_ to 
adult viewers at home. 

Though practically everyone agre: 
that television has great value for in 
struction and entertainment, many 
people also think it does considerable 
harm. According to numerous critics, 
for example, crime programs make up 
so large a part of today’s TV fare that 
quite a few children may gradually 
come to regard insolence, cruelty, and 
violence as normal types of behavior. 


Not Enough Reading? 


Other observers complain that the 
average American devotes too much of 
his time to television, and not enough 
to the reading of worthwhile books 
and magazines. According to still 
others, many young people spend so 
much time with their eyes glued to 
the TV screen that they don’t get suffi- 
cient outdoor exercise. 

A further subject of discussion is 
the question of whether TV stations 
should be allowed to telecast some of 
subscription,” or 
“pay-as-you-watch,” basis. It is possi- 
ble, from a technical and mechanical 
standpoint, to do this. Pictures can be 
transmitted in “scrambled” form, so 
that ordinary TV sets—such as we 
have today—will not receive them 
properly. But these pictures can be 
unscrambled by decoding devices, at- 
tached to the receivers. 


their programs on a 


Some of these devices can be oper- 
ated by putting a coin into a slot. 
Others simply record the number of 
“pay” programs that the subscriber 
watches, so that he can be billed at the 
end of each month. 

A few small-scale tests of subscrip- 
tion TV have already occurred, but the 
Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) does not permit it on a regular 
basis. There is a great deal of dispute 
over whether pay-as-you-watch tele- 
vision should be allowed, and the FCC 
is expected to rule on this point before 
long. 

People who favor subscription TV 
argue that it would, on many occa- 
sions, bring us better programs than 
are now available, and that it would 
eliminate irritating commercials. Op- 
ponents contend that pay-as-you-watch 
TV—in general—would not improve 
program quality, and that it would 
merely bring added expense and incon- 
venience to the viewer. 


Television in America is thus beset 
with a number of difficulties and prob- 
lems. But this is not surprising when 
one considers the rapid—almost mirac- 
ulous—growth that it has experienced 
within recent years. —By TOM MYER 
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A Career for Tomorrow 
In the Retail Food Industry 


LEAMING new food 
going up in communities across 
the country. It is estimated that some 
2,500 new supermarkets, as well as a 
number of smaller stores, will be built 
in 


stores are from various suppliers and to check 


new merchandise put the 
market. 
The manager is in charge of a store 


being on 


its employes and its sales program. 
Your qualifications for all types of 
work in the field should 
pleasing personality and the ability to 


Hence, job opportuni- 
food 


1956 alone. 
ties the retail 
tinue to expand. 

Your duties, if you decide on this 
field, will depend upon the specific 
branch of work you choose. The 
tail food industry has job opportuni- 


in industry con- include a 
get along well with people. Moreover, 
managers must have executive ability 
and a good business sense. 

Your training can 
working 


beyin now by 


ties for persons trained in stenogra- after school or during vaca- 
a clerk or helper in a store. 
finish high you 
go to college if to 
food technologist. 


tions as 
After 
should 


become a buyer or 


phy, bookkeeping, personnel work, and 
many other fields. In 
addition there for clerks, 
managers, buyers, food technologists, 


occupational you school, 


are jobs you plan 


and others with training in some spe- A college degree is also helpful if you 


cialized phase of handling or selling hope to become a store manager or 


food. some other executive in the field 


The clerk or checker in a self-service A number of colleges offer special 


supermarket adds up the purchases courses in food merchandising and 
made by customers and receives pay- technology. At least one of these 
ment for them. In the smaller stores, Michigan State University in East 


he may also wait on customers and Lansing, Michigan—offers a number 
help them get the things they plan to. of scholarships to students interested 
buy. in these fields. 


The buyer, who generally works for Job openings can be found in stores 


a chain of stores, chooses the food and throughout the country. There are 
other merchandise sold by his firm. In more than 3,000 food chains and many 
the smaller stores, the manager or thousands of smaller stores in the 48 
owner usually acts as buyer in addi- states. Because most supermarkets 
tion to his other duties. have a policy of promotion from 


Food technologists are employed by within, there are good opportunities 


FEED 


TALKING to customers is one of many tasks of a supermarket manager 


good career opportunities in this field pleasant; and (3) employment is 


Your earnings will 
your training, experience, the locality 


there is a year-round 
demand for food 
A chief disadvantage is that many 


jobs 


depend upon steady because 
in which you work, and the size of the 
Clerks usu 


ally earn between $40 and $90 a week 


store that employs you. in the field require you to spend 
long hours on your feet when on duty 
Managers and other executives Also, occasionally you may have to deal 


pa 


yen- 


erally have incomes of between $4,000 with customers who can try yout 


and $10,000 a year, though a few earn  tience to the extreme 


more than these amounts Further information can be secured 
supermarket 
booklet 


opportunities in this field, write to the 
National As Food Chaina, 


In addition, many chain stores offer from your nearby man 


such benefits as pension and insurance ayer. For a free describing 


plans. 


Advantages are (1) there are good sociation of 








large food retail outlets and whole- to advance to executive posts opportunities for advancement; (2) 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
salers to test the quality of products Women, as well as men, can find working conditions are generally 6, D.C By ANTON BERLE 
NoTe TO TEACHERS: Cut along this line if you wish to save the teat for later use. Thia test covers the isauea of January to April 30. 19564. inclusive The anewer 
key appears in the May 7 issue of the Civic LEADER. Seoring: If grades are to be caleulated on a percentage basis, we suggest that a deduction of 2 points be made 
for each wrong or omitted answer, 
American Observer Semester Test 
I. NEWSMAKERS. For each of the fol- 10. One of the weakest links in the United States to withdraw American dent; (d) change the procedure by 
lowing items, find the picture of the per- Soviet system is (a) industrial progress; troops from its territory? (a) Ileeland; which Presidents are elected 
son identified and place the number of (b) military skill; (¢) agricultural pro- (b) Britain; (c) Spain; (d) the Philip 
that picture on your answer sheet. (One duction; (d) governmental power. pines. a Red China , expending industrial 
production is based i art on the assiat 
picture appears for which there is no 11. The United States feels that the . , , _piptege ey sneer A ee sg ses 
; F ; ns bus Satie Maal ‘ | 16. Canada’s great industrial boom of ance she has received from (a) Japan; 
’ re yest we o he satin 2 rice . . 
numbered item.) oe very sha gr - re - recent years 1s based mainly on her (a) (bh) Britain; (e) Ru Aa; (d) the United 
; ‘ se our ¢ . ‘es for : d 
is to (a) . 7. ‘ pee ASST ws a fur and fishing industries; (b) mineral Nations 
jurpose oO ‘eve y any re revolt ' 
1. Secretary-General of the United —_—— ns ae ewe oe , and timber wealth; (c) varied climate; 
BAe oo ier tions; (b) supervise the governing of , 2. The people of Italy are ( till 
Nations (d) large population ~ le peop aly a a) 
the area for the next few years; (c) poor, but better off now than in recent 
9. Secretary of the Treasury assist in programs to raise living stand 17. President Eisenhower thinl that years; (b) no better or worse off now 
; ards and promote education; (d) provide the federal government should (a) pay than ever before; (c) enjoying living 
3. President of the Senate Latin American governments with large the entire cost of slum-clearance in large tandards almost as high as our (d) 
= se of Red Chine upplies of arms and ammunition. cities; (b) give free plans to families who ordinarily prosperous but are now suffer 
. eaacr oO Ler ins ; 
12. In an effort to solve economic diffi want to build homes; (c) tay out of ing a business depression 
5. Prime Minister of Canada culties, the British government is (a) any public housing or slum-clearance a TY 
increasing tariff rates; (b) cutting down tivities; (d) help local agencies to pro othe 3 Yo aes ae 
6. Secretary of Defense on steel production; (c) refusing to make vide some public housing for low-income for getting ahead in Russia today | 
, , ‘ » ( ard work ane iitiative ») abil 
poy payments on World War II debts; (d) families. a) hard work and initiative; (b) ability 
7. Secretary of Agriculture : d to think clearly or political and economik 
: discouraging purchases by British people ane 
oT > , of ood intended fo le broad 1s Among the most important prod problem ; (¢) unquestioning loyalty to 
a y . ster ) rood s 1ven ) Saie avDroad, 
8. British Prime Minister ucts Britain sells to other lands are (a) the Communist Party and it Nosse 
13. The Constitution leaves the setting wheat and corn; (b) machinery and (d) choosing the kind of work one enjo 
iW. MULTIPLE CHOICE. Jn each of the of the voting age to (a) Congress; (b) cloth; (c) copper and potash; (d) meat most 
following items, select the correct anawey the President; (c) the individual states; and poultry. ; 
, | n top-ran ng ati aime ‘ } 
and write its letter on your anawer sheet (d) the Department of Justice . > p-ranking fatal d ' 
10. Which one of these countri« ha our counts today are (a) diabet and 
14. One of Eisenhower’s major legisla refused to support SEATO plans in arthritis; (b) tuberculosis and pneu 
9. President Eisenhower seeks congres- tive proposals may be sidetracked be Asia? (a) India; (b) Pakistan; (c¢) monia; (c) diphtheria and polio; (d) 
sional approval for (a) a 10-year eco- cause of disagreement over segregation. Thailand; (d) France neart aliments and cancer 
nomic aid program for foreign nations; The proposal deals with federal funds for 
(b) a 10-year treaty guaranteeing peace (a) housing; (b) chool construction; 20. The propo ed Daniel-Kefauve! 5. President Eisenhower ha proj ed 
between Russia and the United States; (c) lum clearance; (d) hospital con amendment to the Constitution would that | immigration laws be changed 
(c) a 10-year extension of the Reciprocal struction. (a) limit the treaty-making powers of to (a) limit the number of immigrant 
Trade Agreements Act; (d) a 10-year the President; (b) reduce the voting age to 00,000 per eal (b) allow larger 
agreement with Russia to stop all tests 15. Which one of these countries will to 18 in Presidential election (c) limit nuMmDpel oF immigrant to enter thé 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons. soon decide whether or not to ask the the tariff-regulating powers of the Presi (Concluded on page &) 
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Historical Background - - = the Shrinking Work Week 


Mo?" Americans who work in fac- 
tories, mines, and offices now 
spend between 38 and 42 hours a week 
on the job. Certain employes of the 
federal are calling 
for a 35-hour week. A number of la- 
bor unions in private industry are also 
planning to ask for a shorter work 
week labor-management 
contracts consideration 


government now 


when new 


come up for 
s00n, 

How does the work week of today 
compare with that of bygone years? 

When our Constitution 
effect in 1789, most 
farmers or self-employed craftsmen. 
They generally worked from sunup to 


into 
Americans were 


went 


sundown, 6 days a week. 

As machines were developed to spin 
and weave cotton and wool as well as 
to turn out other goods, quite a few 
people began to work in mills and fac- 
The workers 
usually toiled from sunup to sundown 


tories. early factory 
just as did their friends who stayed 
on the farms. Then, many factories 
adopted the 12-hour day. Gas light- 
ing, 1800's, 
made it possible for workers to stay 


introduced in the early 


on the job even after dark. 


As factories grew, so did labor 
unions. One reason that workers 
banded together into unions was to 
seek a shorter work week. In the 


1830's, some unions urged state legis- 
latures to the 
hours. 


reduce 
from 12 to 10 


enact laws to 


working day 


Semester Test 


(Concluded Jrom page 7) 


country; (c) stop all immigration from 
Asian lands; (d) do away entirely with 
the quota system. 


26. Turkey’s biggest immediate prob- 
lem is to (a) resist Russian advances 
along her borders; (b) expand industrial 
and agricultural production; (c)_ in- 
crease her purchases from other lands; 
(d) gain membership in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 


111. COMPLETION. After the 


sponding number on your answer sheet, 


corTrrTre=- 
write the word, name, or phrase that best 
completes each of the following items. 


lad 


27. Most of our larger banks are mem- 


bers of the 
28. In agreements signed recently, 
France granted almost complete inde 


Though these efforts were largely un- 
successful at first, persons employed 
by a few city governments managed 
fairly soon to win their struggle for a 
10-hour day. 

But there was a great deal of oppo- 
sition to shorter working hours for 

















WORKING CONDITIONS have 
improved since early factory days 
many The employer, who had 
purchased expensive machines, argued 


years. 


that employes had to spend about 12 
hours a day in the factories to enable 
him to make a profit. 

The farm owners, who then made up 
a large part of the nation’s popula- 
for a 


tion, also were against drives 


pendence to the North African territories 
of Tunisia and 


29. Which country leads the world in 
population? 


30. Name the agency of the federal 
government whose job it is to tell other 
lands about our country and its foreign 
policies. 


31. Russia would like to see Red China 


become a member of the 
32. What country is the chief trading 
partner of the Latin American nations 


as a whole? 


33. Two states 
year-olds to vot 


which now permit 18 
are Georgia and 


34. Britain, Greece, and Turkey have 
been unable to reach agreement on a 
plan for governing the island of 


35. It is almost certain that the Re- 


publican Party’s candidate for President 
will be 


shorter work week. They argued: “If 
factory workers win their fight for 
shorter hours, farm workers will make 
similar demands. Meanwhile, we farm- 
ers must work from sunup to sundown 
regardless of how long others work.” 

Nevertheless, the drive for shorter 
working hours continued. The Knights 
of Labor, a fairly powerful union in 
the second half of the 1800's, led a 
strike for an 8-hour day involving 
some 400,000 workers in 1886. 

The demand for an 8-hour day at 
that time was generally considered to 
be a “radical and highly unreasonable” 
one. So police were called in to crush 
the strike. 
fail to achieve their aim, but 


Not only did the strikers 
some of 
them actually lost ground by having 
their work week lengthened. 

Though Congress approved an 8- 
hour day for government employes in 
1892, Americans continued to 
work much longer hours than these 
As late as 1900, about 7 out of every 


10 employes in factories, mines, and 


most 


shops worked 10 or more hours a day. 

Some steel plants had a 12-hour day 
until 1923. In textile mills, the work 
week ranged from 55 to 75 hours un- 
til the 1930’s. Coal miners generally 
worked from 10 to 12 hours a day un- 
til some 3 decades ago. 

sy the 1930's, the 
week for most non-farm employes was 
cut to Then, in 
1938, Congress passed the Fair Labor 


though, work 


around 48 hours. 


IV. PLACES IN THE NEWS. Find the 
location of each of the following places 
write the 
number of that location after the prope) 


on the adjoining map, and 


item number on your answer sheet 


36. Giovanni Gronchi, president of thi 
country, visited President Eisenhowe1 
recently. 


37. Nation wanting to rule the island 


of Taiwan (Formosa). 


38. Island country whose chief export 
are frozen and canned fish. 


39. The Organization of American 
States has its headquarters in this city 
10. Our best foreign customer. 
41. Konrad Adenauer 


tion’s government, 


heads this na 


42. Leader of the group of countries 
which say they have not taken sides in 


Standards Act, which called for a 
gradual reduction of the work week 
to 40 hours in private industry. The 
law also provided for minimum wages, 
and for an end to the employment of 
children under 16 years of age in a 
number of occupations. 
Over the many 
also enacted limiting 


time of certain employes. 


states have 
the work 
Massachu- 
setts passed a law in 1874 which pro 
hibited from 


working over 10 hours a day in fac- 


years, 


laws 


women and children 


tories. Other states soon had similar 
laws. 

Despite reductions in the work week 
of industrial employes, most farmers 
work 


particularly during planting and hat 


continue to fairly long hours, 


vesting seasons. Even so, workers 
according 
work just 


compared 


employed by farm owners, 


to agricultural officials, now 


over 47 hours a week as 


with about 72 a century ago. 


Americans are working shorter and 
shorter hours largely because ma 
chines have been taking over more and 
more duties formerly done by hand 
On the farm as well as in the factory, 
machines 


one worker using new can 


produce more than several men were 


able to turn out not long ago. 

Will this trend continue and will it 
35-hour week in the not too 
That 


discussed at 


lead to a 


distant future? question is be 
the present 


By ANTON BERLE 


ing widely 
time. 


the struggle between communist and free 
nations. 


13. Adolfo 


tion’ 


Ruiz Cortines is this na 


president. 


14. Charles 
to thi 


3ohlen is our ambassador 


country 
45. U 


a constitution 1 
hood. 


. 8. territory which has drawn up 
state 


1 preparation for 


16. Nation 
on Cyprus. 


wishing to retain her hold 


17. Mo divided 


rate geographic areas. 


lem land into 2 sepa- 


48. African country which is quarrel 


ing with Israel, 


19. South American land noted for its 
wealth in oil 


Poujade and his 
strength in thi 


50. Pierre 


have 


supporters 
gained nation’s 


parliament 















Pacifie Ocean 


Attioantic 
Ocean 














